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LESSON ONE - PURPOSE COMES FIRST 



Everything we see, we see arranged in some kind of pattern in specs, 
and, before we stop to think about it, at least, that seems to be a simple 
enough matter. And if we want to tell someone else about the arrangement 
of a bedroom, the veins in a leaf, a marching band, a football offensive 
formation, a mountain range, the United States Senate Chamber, or 
anything else, the easiest thing to do is to take a picture and explain 
how they are related to each other. 

The job gets considerably more difficult when we have to explain 
an arrangement by telling about it or writing about it without the help of 
a picture. Everything that we explained with the picture or by pointing 
has to be explained now with words. Finding the words to do this job 
is not easy; it re<juires first that we understand all of the parts of the 
arrangement and understand how the parts are related to each other; 
then we have to use words to describe the objects and explain the connec- 
tions among them. But it is important to be able to do this; often, when 
we are writing, the reader will miss our point unless he understands 
the arrangement of the things we are talking about. 

In this lesson we will tackle the problem of using words to picture 
an arrangement or a scene. 



1 



Here is a description of a stags as it is set for a play in which a king, 
his queei\ and members of their court are the chief actors. As you 
read the paragraph, think about how the ecene is arranged. 



As ttm stage curtains part, the audience can eee that 
the scene is one of royal splendor, A huge ecerlet and gold 
tapestry emblazoned with rampant lions hangs from the ceiling at 
center bee** In front of this hanging is a carved and gilded 
double throne mounted on a raised platform which ie richly 
earpeted. To the right and left of the throne stand two immo- 
bile figures in red and gold livery, obviously waiting for some- 
thing, At the left front are two high -backed gilded chairs 
upholstered in scarlet, and at the right front is a low settee, 
fitted out with gold cushions. An arched window on the left 
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Arched doors on the right. Through the doors can be seen 
two pests dressed In red and gold doublet and hose. Holding 
long golden trumpets to their lips, they are ready to lead 
a royal procession into the throne room. The trumpets 
sound and the action begins. 

1. W>*t words and phrases In the paragraph help you to understand 
what the objects on the sta<je look like and what they are made of? 

S. What words and phrases in the paragraph help you to understand 
how the objects are arranged on the stage? 

3. Why is the stage arranged as it is? 

4. What was the writer's purpose in describing the scene? 

*• wowMone «?»<* to find on a stage that the writer didn't 
mention? Why didn't be mention these things? 

6 * wrlter doesn't describe the objects on the stage in great detail. 
Why doesn't he? 



?. la y out a stage plan of the throne room. Enlarge the following 
diagram on your own paper, and locate all 



When we arrange things, we arrange them with a purpose in mind; 
what we are going to do with things determines where we put them. 

The stage setting we just read about, for Instance, was arranged to 
, suit the action of the play. Because the thrones are at the center of the 
stage, we know that the king and queen who are about to enter will be 
at the center of the action that will foUow. We arrange in 

order to play chess, and croquet wickets in order to play croquet; 
the furniture in your classroom was arranged to suit the purpose of con- 
dactigg a class. (You might stop to think for a minute about why the 
varlsas things in your classroom are placed where they are. ) 



and actors mentioned in the paragraph. (N 
ona stage are as the actor facing the audio 




Back Wall 



Right Wall 
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Curtain 




Left Wall 
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whenever we describe something we have to understand both our pur- 
pose in giving the description and the purpose of the arrangement we 
are describing. What we choose to include in our description, how much 
detail we use, and how we describe the relationships among the parts 
of the arrangement will depend on what the purpose of the arrangement 
is, and what gur purpose is in making the arrangement. 

The following paragraphs were not written to enable someone to 
set the stage for a play; instead, they were written as a part of a 
larger narrative of the writer's childhood. Read the selection carefully 
and answer the questions that follow it. 

I loved my grandfather's country store. It was the 
mecca of my childhood to which I went with my family on 
annual summer pilgrimages. I can see it yet, basking 
in the Columbia River sunshine in a little hollow where 
the plateau dropped down in easy folds toward the river. 

There a meandering creek brought moisture to the little 
chimp of cottonwood trees which served as summer shade 
for the store and the post office next door. 

Inside, it was always cool and dim, the two windows 
in the thick walls being well-shuttered to keep out the 
glare of any sun which might find its way through the 
shade trees. Coming into the store at midday in July 
was like coming into a cool cavern, an Aladdin's cave 
filled with all manner of treasure. Across the entire 
room ran a roughhewn counter behind which rose shelves 
almost to the ceiling. The shelves were filled with every 
variety of household equipment and supplies: lamps, 
lanterns, tin pails, clothes baskets; rolling pins, bolts 
of cloth# and boxes of every size and shape. Standing 
on the floor m front of the counter were boxes and barrels 
labeled in various ways. On the counter there was al- 
ways a box containing licorice whips, and beside it 
was a glass jar filled with strong white peppermints. 

Hams and bacons hung from the ceiling in one dim 
corner, and across the room, within easy reach of the 
counter, hung a big bunch of bananas. A few kegs of 
nails were lined up against one wall with a scattering 
of farm tools fastened on a rack above them. On the wall 
behind the counter, a door led to the supply room, 
which was set into the hillside, a storage area cool and 
delightful in slimmer and safe from frost in winter. 

1. Somebody built this store and arranged everything that is in it. 

What purposes did he have in mind when he arranged things as he did? 

2. Was the purpose of the writer to tell us how to arrange the inside 
of a country store? Why did the writer describe the store? 

3. How might the description be differed if th# purpose of the wr iter 
were to teU us bow W arrange tl» inside of a country store? 
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4, Why did this writer use more details than the writer who described 
the stage setting did? 

5. Do you find clues that tell you whether the store is being described 
from the point of view >f a small child or from the point of view 

of an adult? If you were to describe the store strictly from the 
point of view of a child, what changes would you make? Would 
your description emphasize different things ? Would you describe 
things differently? ■ 



WRITING EXERCISE 



Assume the country store you read about is the setting for a play* 
Describe the scene so a stage manager can set Up the stage in preparation 
for the action of the play* Before you begin you must decide what the 
action will be. Choose any action you wish— a holdup, the arrival of 
two trappers who wish to furnish a cabin for the winter, the arrival of 
a child who tats ten cents to spend, or any other action that might take 
place in a country store. 

When you have finished your description be prepared to tell the 
class what action is going to take place and why you described *ae setting 
as you did. 



ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING 



Choose a setting from a story, play, or novel your class has read 
this year* You are going to give a short talk in which you tell the other 
members of your class how to set up a stage for the scene you chose. 

After you have chosen a setting to describe, make a rough sketch v 
of it. Remember that one long side of the rectangle representing the 
floor of the stage is open to the audience. Plan your setting as the 
audience would see it, placing all buildings, furnishings, windows, 
entrances— whatever you need- -clearly in the right place. 

Carefully reread the section of the story, play, or novel that is 
relevant to your setting and make notes which will help you describe 
it, (If you have a dr > on the stage, does it make any difference to the 
action what kind of chair it is? If so, be sure you tell what kind of 
chair it is. If there is a house in your setting, does it make any differ- 
ence what color the house is? If so, tell what color it is* If thsrs are 
flowers in the scene, does it makeiny difference what kind of flowers 
fhqy are? Etc. ) 

Using your sketch and your detailed notes, plan a short talk to the 
class* Remember that they must set up the stage using only your des- 
cription; and everything that will he needed for the action must he in the 
right place on the stags when the action begins* 
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If your sotting is not too elaborate you nay sketch it on the board 
before you begin your talk* However, you nay wish to prepare a drawing 
at home on a large sheet of paper or cardboard and bring it to class, fie* 
iMabsr that whether it is on the board or on paper, the sketch mast 
be large enough to be seen by all members of the class* 

Flan carefully and practice at home* 

1# Begin with a general statement about the setting and the action 
that will take place. 

2. Flan out the order in which you will mention the properties on 
the stage. 

3. Practice your talk at heme, using . your sketch to help you point 
out the locations of items in your stage plan. (If you can find a 
good listener who knows something about your subject, see if 

you cin make him understand the arrangement of the setting and 
hew it fits the action. ) 

4* Be sure you have included everythin that will be needed in the 
action that is to follow. Have a reason for including everything 
yoU include. 

\ 

5. Check with a dictionary to be sure you can pronounce correctly 
all the words you went to use. 

After you have given your talk, the other students will check to see 
whether you have included evexything that ia needed for the action and 
whether your description was clear enough that tlmy eouM have set up 
the stage. 



m 

Imagine that you are a movie director. Ton are going to film thh 
novel Jfc Antonia by Willa Gather, from which the passage below is 
taken. Tou have decided to have your movie begin with a scene early in 
the novel in which ten-year-old Jim Burden first visits his grandmother *s 
garden, the time is in the late' 1800*8. First read Hiss Cather*s des- 
cription of the setting and of the action that take place in the setting. 

(See passage from Jjy ij&sBjg by 1011a Gather, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Coopany, 1954* beginning "Burly next morning* 
on page 13 and ending *X mas entirely happr” on page 10*1; 

'* r. . _ ,■ 

Sim. 7 .U wiah to t»dn Tour aeffia idtki tflatMt diet af ■£* jniite 
and the fain, make a rouah sketch of the mo rear helmere esm find 
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below indicates, 
the items listed. 



B, S, and W as the diagram 

« locate 



road 

gramry G 




j 



elder 08 
trees ' 

hed 
fire-1 



house 




willow 

bushes 

cornfield 



f? 



barn 




gullies 


VsaA(V\^ 


corncribs 


C3 


pigyards 





sorghum 



windmill 



-4s 



grass 



The first two paragraphs in the passage from My Antonia will give 
you all the clues you need. If you have difficulty fnseeing how the items 
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i« For every item you are to locate on the map, there is a phrase 
which provides a due. However, not all the clues point to an 
exact location. Sometimes you will have to use your own judg- 
ment. 

2. locate the house and the windmill first, then the barns, granaries, 
and pigyards. 



3. 

4. Draw the road last. Although the route of the road cannot be 
mapped exactly, there are several clues to help you, and 



likely location. 
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WRITING ASSIGNMENT 



After the opening long shot of the whole farm, you are ready to begin 
the action of the movie. You are going to write a paper in which you 
describe how the trip to the garden should be filmed. 



The most important thing to remember is that the audience will see 
what the camera sees. You are in control of the camera, so it is up 
to you to decide what the audience will see. Assume that you can move 
the camera around on a truck or even put it in a helicopter. You can 
move it in for a closeup or you can move it back for a panoramic view. 
Also you must decide from what angle you want the audience to see 
wings: should they see a character from the front or from the side? 

Should the camera look up at the house or down on it? When the characters 
move, the camera should follow them, but how close should it be? 

So close that we can see only the heads and shoulders of the characters, 
or far enough away that we can see the landscape and tell where they are 
going? 



Even more difficult is to show the scene in such a way that the audience 
will understand the boy's feelings about the farm and the land, that they 
will feel as he does, what the camera sees and how it sees are important 
to creating the impressions Jim had; important too are colors and details, 
and you must think about how you can use colors and details to create 
for the eudience the impressions Jim had of the farm and the land. 

Read through the scene again, and make noteB about how you will 
film it. Pay particular attention to Jim's impressions. In a few sen- 
tences explain what you think Jim's feelings were and what he saw that 
Mused ids feelings. Maks notes too about how you might crsate feelings 
like Jim's in the minds of the audience. 

Now, write a set of instructions for the cameraman. First — pU'" 
to him in general terms the effect you want; then tell him bow to handle 
the camsra in order to get the effect you want. 



LESSON TWO - EXPRESSING THOSE FEELINGS 
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Ordinarily, we see what we see, and that is about all there is to it. 

But sometimes the things we see and touch and hear strike our feelings, 
and they seem important to us. It is^IlQiOUlj^j P^ our feelings into words, 
but we sometimes want to put them into words BecauSe we would like 
other people to understand the way we feel. We search around for words 
that will tell them what it was we noticed and what effect it had on us. 

We say things like "What a beautif ul morning t or Isn’t tint great! 
or "Map, it’s quiet this morning l ' When we see that the person we are 
talking to isn’t impressed, we try again: "Isn’t this morning the greatest ? 
And, if we still get no response, we are likely to give up and say some- 
thing like "Well, I think it’s pretty nice, even if you don’t. We realize 
that somehow we didn't succeed in getting across what we felt, but we 
don’t know what went wrong. 

If, on the other hand, the other person says "Yeah, that's really 
beautiful," we still don’t feel very satisfied. We don't really know if 
he felt the same way we did, or even if he was noticing the same things 
we noticed. 



When we are talking we usually let it go at that. It doesn’t seem worth 
the effort to try to make the other person understand our feelings; 
besides, there are other things to do, and for some reason talking about 
beautiful things is usually embarrassing. But when we are writing there 
is time to try again, to try to figure out what wen!; wrong, and to find 
a way of sayii^j things differently so that someone else can understand 
our feelings and reactions. 

In this lesson we are going to try to discover what does go wrong; 
and to discover how we can say things differently so that we can be sat- 
isfied that other people do understand how we feel. 



One place to start is with the words we emphasized in those sentences 
--words like morning, quiet , beautiful and great. We expect these 
words to tell somebody else how we reel— 1 that’s why we emphasized 
them— but for some reason they don't do a very good job of it. In order 
to understand why they don’t, let’s look at them from the point of view 
of the person who is hearing them. When someone says to us A groat 
thing happened to me the other day, we expect to hewr^ore *bout the 
"thW that haeoened to him. U wi ask someone, . "Bow WOO tj«t 



gwne? and we get the answer. It was exciting. 11 we Immediately 
•ay. Well, tell me about it. fl Words like thing; ga me, morning. 

S ffitfag, and beautiful arouse our curiosity, bm if nSEngfSdowe them, 
ey leave us dissatisfied. And other people feel the same way when 
we say things like "What a beautiful morning I" What we must do, then, 
is not stop there; we must go on and tell more. But how do we go on? 
Whkt should we say? 

;><s 

In a few minutes we will look at how a professional writer starts 
with such words and then goes on* but before we do we will look at these 
words a little more closely. 

EXERCISE I 



1, Begin with the list of words we have mentioned: beautif ul, 
great, quiet , morning, thi ng, game, and exciting. Now divide these 
words into two groups, in one group put the words that name some- 
thing. In the other group put the words that are used to describe 
things we can name. (Can you put the word quiet in both groups?) 



2, With the help of your teacher and the other members of your 
class add words to both of these groups. In the first group put words 
that name things you know about and which other people might like to 
know about. In the second group put words that might describe the 
things you have named. 

3. Using the sentence patterns 

The morning was . " 

"The game was T M 

make a list of words which could be put in the blanks. Do all of the 
words on your list describe or tell something about what was named 
in the sentence? Can you think of words that describe but that could 
not be put in the blanks in these particular sentences? Why couldn't 
they? Could some words be used in one of these sentences but notin 
the other? Why not? 



4. When we use a word like exciting or beautiful it desoribss the 
thing we are talking about. Does Italsotell something about the feel- 
ings we have for the thing we named? 

5. With the help of your teacher and the other students in your 
class, make a list of words like exciting and beautiful which do two 
jobs at once: that is, that describe the thing we are *»iM«g about, and 
also describe our fedlngs for the thing. 



6, Ordinarily words like big or red or square are used only to 
describe the thing we are talking about, and theyire veal little or nothing 
about how we feel. But can you use these three words in a sentence 
so that they not oidy describe the thing tha* is named in the sentence 
but also reveal how you feel about the thing? 



7. Keep a notebook in which you writ, down sentences of the pattern: 
The game was exciting. These sentMees should name things you 



really care about* are Interested in* and know about from personal 
experience# later you are going to use some of these sentences as 
starting points for papers* and unless you have named things you do 
care about* you won't be interested in writing about them* 

Tbs words tbst fit into the "exciting” place in these sentences 
need to b# words that show your ftelings about the thing you named# 
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Now we will lcok at what a professional writer does with sentences 
like the ones you are putting in your notebook. 



In Life on the Mississippi Mark Twain describes his life as a 
a river-boat pilot on the Mississippi river. Although he did not work 
the early morning watch and did not have to get up early* he says* 



I had myself called with the four -o' dock watch* mornings* 
for one cannot see too many summer sunrises on the Mississippi. 
They are enchanting. 



In these two sentences Twain has aroused our curiosity. He says that 
even though he didn't have to go to work* he got up at four o'clock of 
his own free will— -it takes something unusual to get most people out of 
bed at four o'clock in the morning. 



Then he tells us why he got up: to see the summer morning. In 
a way he has satisfied our curiosity* but we still have questions. "Why 
is a summer morning so important?" "What is there about a summer 
morning that would get him out of bed at four o' dock?" The word 
morning raises more questions in our minds than it answers; Twain has 
only told us what he wants us to be curious about. 

Then Twain tells us that summer mornings on the Mississippi are 
enchanting. This word describes the morning* but it also tells us 
how Twain feels and reacts when he sees a summer morning on the Mississip 
pi ~~it enchants him. In a way* this answers our questions: he gets 
up at four o'dock in the morning because the summer mornings enchant 
him. But it raises still more questions: "What if* it about summer mornings 
that enchants him? "How does he feel when he £& enchanted?" .Twain 
hasn't gone much farther than we go when we say* "Isn't it a beautiful 
morning?" We are dissatisfied with his words morning and enchanting 
Just as the people we talk to are dissatisfied with morning and beautifuL 

If Mark Twain had never learned any more shout writing than that* 
no one would read him* and he would have been forgotten a long time 

ago. 

But Mark Twain did. not stop there* ..He. went on. to satisfy, the * 
cur iositybe’had Aroused* In the following sentence* he says* ,* 

’***:* ‘ ■ v ... 
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Fi^L th * re H** 1 ® el °3 uence of silence; for a deep hush 

Nwrt * th#re 18 **» haunting sense of 
r ® motenc8s ft, ° m the worry and bustle 

lie has picked out one quality of the morning to tell us about* the 

2*ssx ssjft'pj* an w° ^ q«eS; VulSSioSk 

fa a^v^hi^nfi* f®"* 8 you * he hao sewered. It is the quietness. 

We sot^o "OK nE » ta SET qn eetlon » but we are still dissatisfied. 

this silence? *w “*! SH°^„ but what ls 80 special about 

I* seems worthwhile to get up at four o'clock in 

s ? ei J?t* ^? u coul<i have heard that in bed. 

* dee P hush broods everywhere' X get a little more 
of an inkling of what you are getting at # but it doesn't really help. much. " 

morequestims fSey anS"* t0 ** «*»• 

.foffi,,"®** ? atrtenc , e Twain turns away from describing the wia™w 

fahim hi 0 ?" ****& ,* he flings that the mor^faTarousM 

in him. They are. he says, feelings of loneliness and isolation. This 

fown*a*mueh tha ? . enchanting"; our imaginations are able to 
form a much clearer picture than before of how Twain felt. We 

of times when we have been lonely and have felt remote from the world 

^feSsVf^^X^^^ t0 ^crfaTareeSr 

®. w ? had » But we still have a question: I have never 

%V * ^5;y£ flot > an ? Ihave never seen the Mississippi river 

JwiUL rf i!?' ?i the ‘nojnn'S from the deck of a river boat, so the 
feelings of loneliness and remoteness I have had must be different from 

to ten ^ww are _ they d^rent? Bto hSfSSJS® 

Sll^f'gohlto S?? ftXVe " me a vague <* what it is like, but is that 

% 

hi. f C 2? rse « didn't stop there either. He went on to fulfill 

his promise. Let us look at how he did it. 

^ dawn cr eeps ^ stealthily; the solid walls of black forest 
S ^ e *ll°«^5?i.. an ^ va8t f tre . tch ea of the river open up and re- 

HMe^w»eSh^ftf*'afW+L wa - e *' 1? gl® 88 " si n oo ll , < gives off spectral 
S **“*& ^ere is not the faintest breath 

mif**' th ® ^ an 5l uilit y is profound and in- 
“S, blrd - PJP® 8 up . another follows, and 
55 JSf “® S develop fato a jubilant riot of music. You see none 
^d 8 * y°n simply move through an atmosphere of song 
which seemB to sing itself. When the light has come up a little 
•faoiwer. you have one of the fairest and softest 'pictures 

h«?“ hav ® the . lnt ®? se * reen of the massed and crowded 

wlnirt]in > n^i ^ . aHHa , Be> lt shade by shade in front of you; 

VP?” the neift projecting cape, a mile off or more, the tint has 

g ra ®n of spring; the cape beyond 
— a fc 10 8t l 0 " color, and the furthest one, miles away 
under the horizon, sleeps upon tbs water a mere dim vapor, and 
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hardly separable from the sky above it and about it. And all this 
stretch of river is a mirror, and you have the shadowy reflections 
of the leafage and the curving shores and the receding capes pic* 
tured in it. Well, that is all beautiful; soft avid rich and beauti* 
ful; and when the sun gets well up, and distributes a pink flush 
here and a powder of gold yonder and a purple has# where it 
will yield the beet effect, you grant that you have seen something 
that Is worth remembering. 

What did Mark Twain do to fulfill hie promise? Xh one word, he 
, Not only details of his feelings but especially details 
he saw and heard that caused or aroused bis feelings. 
limbeck, and, in his ima^natiox^ he looked over the 
scene in detail, and then he told us about all of those details that had 
given him a feeling of enchantment. 

After we have read those details, after Twain has filled out the 
picture he saw when he stood on the deck of the river boat— then we are 
ready to grant that he had seen something that is worth remembering. 

Then, we understand what he meant when he said that mornings on the 
Mississippi are enchanting. It is the details that have made the difference. 
But it was mostly the details of what Twain saw and heard that helped 
us to understand the way he felt— not only the details of his feelings. 

If we want someone else to understand how we feel about something, 
we must tell them the details of what it was tha. made us feel the way 
we do. 




EXERCISE II 

1. Return to your notebook of sentences. Choose one or two of 
those sentences. Be sure you choose sentences which describe something 
you really care about. If the sentences in your notebook describe things 
you don't really care about, stop and think of some others; because if 
you write about something you don't care about, you can't expect anyone 
else to care either. Now, put each sentence at the top of a page in your 
notebook and begin adding details. Concentrate, let your mind drift 
back. Go over the scene or the incident bit by bit; use your eyes and 
your ears and your fingers. Record everything that helped to give you 
the feeling that you got. Remember the arrangement of the scene, and 
remember what you have learned about describing arrangements. 

Decide on the order in which you will describe things. 

2. Keep your notebook handy; whenever you think of a new sentence, 
write it down; and when you think of new details, write them down. 

Later your teacher will ask you to write several papers based on your 
notes, and the more notes you have, the easier it will be to write papers 
that succeed in telling how you felt. 

3. Check over your list of details to find out if all of them really 
helped to cause the feelings you had. Twain, for instance, could have 
described the crew in the galley, joking and laughing while eating break* 
fast. Why didn't he? 



WRITING ASSIGNMENT 



We b»v« dl*cov«r<»d that sentences 111 m "My boyfriend la an interest 
tof, PTf?V FWly picnics are a big bore,* and "My first day in 
mlor high was frightening, ara placaa to start, not places to atop. 

W T*? •°'S eon * •}*• to understand what wo moan by "interesting, 
a big bora and frightening, wo hare to fill out tho dotaila of 
what It was that gave us that fooling. 



il 



w w us 

Turn to your notebook. Fick out tbs sentence and sat of details 
mat intaraat you the moot and write a paper that will make someone 
else understand how you felt. Be sure to Include all Ota details you can 
think at teat helped to make you feel the way you did. Eliminate the 
details that did not contribute to your feeling. Be sure you make me 
arrangement of the details clear. 

Whenever you us* a word life* 
flttlflb or think of questions 

fW?wsSFTn 







in*. 

er might ask about them, 
his position and ask tbe questions be might ask. 



After he hfta read tbs paper, roe wait the reader to grant "net 
Ufa big bore" or "That sag Mooning." 
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Re *d th# following paragraph by E. B. White in which ha tall* about 
tha birth of lambs on 

about faming until ha bought a farm, ao tha birth of a lmb was a new 
experience to him. 



Tou will not find tha paragraph aaay to read. Tha first time through 
you will probably only gat a vague ides of what White is talking about. 

But don't ba discouraged; oftan thinga that ara interesting art hard to 
read, and wa hava to raad them several tinea bafora wa undarstand 
them. Bead the paragraph a aacond and third time, thinking about it 
as you raid. Bach raiding should give you a clearer idea of whit 
White la saying, but don't expect to understand the paragraph vary wall 
until you have discussed It with your teacher and tha other students in 
your class. 



(Sea paragraph beginning "At first, birth strikes one . . ."and 
ending " ... but extraordinarily moving." in selection entitled 
"A Shephard's Ufa" from One Man's Meat by I. B. tbits, published 
by Harper A Row, 1940, page 156. ; 

tnWTQV T 
AAMUsJUnM& JL 



1. With tha help of a dictionary try to discover what tbits means 
by tha following words and phrases; m«fdvlfd- process, 

hachaaard. trappings. by-products, reserve, phenomenon. gggg~ 

nation . Discuss these words with your teacher and tha other students in 
your class. If you still feel you do not understand them vary wall, do 
not be discouraged, wa will corns back to them later. 



2. With the help of a dictionary try to discover what tbits m ea ns by 
Aha word vicarious in the last sentence. 



3. Tou can find another sentence in this paragraph in which tbite 
tails us what he means by vicarious, Which helps you more to understand 
what tbits means by the word, tha dictionary definition or tbits 'a own 
explanation? Discuss your answer with the elans. 



' smWTQt TT 

. mHpwiofi xx 

1. tbits begins by saying "At first . . and two sentences later 
ha aaya, "But after. « * *" Read these aantancaa aga in and discuss with 
the other students in your class what you aspect tbits to asor next. Kao 
he aroused your curiosity shout hie DsoiintsT tbut msstioms would you 
like to ask himt 
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j 2 . H» laat word in this paragraph i* y^flDkBI* Here t» another word 
JK&ic* ea»itd«i»- tvtyrbw, and Xtlflttttifll* 'hhiftr tin iJjptMr oe acne 
<** twtnU* to oplein what f eelinga thla wend rteeoidbf i if ha vara to follow 
fc & ifci n e th o d Mark twain uaad to explain «ih wonio, what would aoaa next? 




(8ao ^leotion entitled "A Shephard* a Life* 1 frem Qua Kan*g Meat 
i tbr* K- B« llftbe, publlehed hr Harper hBow, 1940, beginning with 
**At firet, birth atrifcee oae » * .* c* peg* 156 and ending with 
"• • . and yenrbaart leap* agt** >** page 15d*) 
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exercise m 



i m After the word moving* does White begin immediately to list -] - 
details of the birth of a lamb? What does he do in the first three sentences 
of the second paragraph* and how do these three sentences prepare vs 
for what is to follow? Do they give us a clearer idea of what to expect 
than we had before? 

2* In the first sentence of the second paragraph White uses the 
word instinctive . Does he let the word lie there* or does he go on to 
give details that help to explain what he means by instinctive ? 

3. After reading all the way through the passage* write a short 
paragraph in which you explain what you think White means by the word 
instinctive . Compare what you have written with what other students 
in the class have written* and discuss any differences you find* 

• t ' 

4* 1 If there are other words in this passage you do not Understand, 
ask your teacher about them* 

5* V/rite a sentence in which you describe Whited first reaction 
to birth* 

6* Write a sentence in which you describe the feelings White had 
about birth after he had been involved in the birth of lambs* 

7* Compare the words you chose with words other students chose* 

Do some of these words do a better job of describing White's feelings 
than others? 



WETTING ASSIGNMENT 



After he had helped many ewes to deliver their lambs* White decided 
that birth is not the supreme example of bad planning* 11 Instead* he 
learned to have quite different feelings about birth* All of us have had 
similar experiences* We think we know how we will feel about something 
even before we become involved in it* But after we live through the 
experience* we find that it isn't what we had expected* and we have different 
feelings about it than we thought we would have* 

Write a paper about an experience that changed your feelings about 
something* Tell first what feelings you expected to have* and men tell 
whet your feelings were after you actually became involved* 

Remember* it was the details of the experience that changed your 
feelings* and if you expect the reader to understand why our feelings 
changed* you must give him the same detail# of the experience that affected 
you* 

You may have an experience recorded in your notebook that will 
fit this natters. If not. use Vi same method vou used for the last naners 



•Jft- 



coneentrate, think back, and note down details. Are you going to present 
a scene to the reader? B so, how should you arrange the Scene? 



You cap, B you wish, build the paper around two sentences: "At 

first (or "Before) I felt that was . "and "After 

(or Later ) I felt that was Into the first blank to 



Into the second Ma& will go a word thatS^rtfes feeling 




After you have finished writing the paper look back at the words 
you put in toe bl anks . Are you still satisfied with these words, or can 
‘ . ' •- - J the esperiepce 

question with your teacher 
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Lisa* ram - mixed nuns 

i 



Bead the follow? ig selection from Alin Moorshesd t s essay "The 
tasact Barrier Beef." As yon read, lock for the words or phrases Hoorehsad 
usee to describe his feelings shout the reef. 

(See selection entitled "The Great Barrier Reef" by Alan Hoorehsad 
printed In Ifrw 3** Yorker Hagssine. Inc. August 15, 1953# pages 
36-AD, beginning "Toward the middle of July" and ending May after 
day, night after night in this overpopulated sea.") 
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1* Dee your dictonarr to find the meanings of technical words like 

1. bat iked. 

_ your dlctlonaxy give a 

. the meanings of these words? Where could 

you get more information? 




2« that dose Hoorehsad mean by a "hollow show of nonchalance” in 
the second paragraph? 



3* Perhaps your teacher can show you a landscape by Bouseeau, the 
pa int e r , with an "evil beast lurking in the background and ready to spring." 



4* After reeding this selection and thinking it over, fill, in the 
blank apace in the following sentences ffev Hoorehsad felt that the Great 
Barrier Beef was Coopers the word you ohoosa with the 



words chosen by other numbers of the class. 



5* Hck out the words Hoorehsad chose to describe his feelings. 

Can his feelings about the reef be eumaed up in one word, or does he 
funre nixed feelings? If you believe he had mixed feelings, point out de- 
tails hauaad to help ua undaretand Ida different feelfigs. 



A. m the first paragraph Hoorehsad usee the pronoun X. Which pro* 
warn did he use in the second peregreph? Why did he chugs? 



7# The first paragraph deacribaa a particular trip Hoorehsad made 
to tha Baef in tha idddla of July. But in the second paragraph ha dose 
mot continue to describe that particular trip; Instead, he w— rlaae the 
ypertenc— he had in all of Me taiga to the Baef. Why did he 
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Rood tho following soloction from Kmeat Kamingwoy*s mmj "On tho 
Bjlne Miter: A Gulf Stream letter." The selection in based on a el«ple • 
•entance: "Deep aea fishing ia thrilling.” But the word thrilling or 
thrill i* wlr the piece where HMdngwa?- begins. Aa yen read decide 
wether the word does a wry good Job of describing Heaingwey'a 

jDmUq^6 0, 

(See selection entitled "On the Blue later: A Gulf Stream letter" 
hjr Ernest Hemingway, printed in E squire Magazine April 1936 , pages 
34* 1BU-&5, beginning with '•This friend was speaking of elephant 1 ' 
and ending with "nor does it help to thltdc about it.") 



xorcxse n 

la After reading the selection do you fee 1 that the word thrill 
adequately describes Hemingway's feelings about fiahii* for marlin and 
swordfish? What word would you use to describe the feelings hs oxpressss 
in the last two paragraphs? 

2« Can you find one word that adequately describes the feelings 
Hamingway shows in this selection? 

3. What feelings does Carlos reveal when he calls the fish "the 
bread of wy children"? How are Carlo* 'e feelings about the fish different 
trm $ say, the feelings of an American businessman who has gone to Cuba 
to catch a big marlin and have his picture taken with it? that words 
would you use to describe the feelings of the business man? Can you use 
the earns words you used to describe Carlos's feedings? Compare the words 
you chose with words chosen by other members of the class* 

4* Describe how Carlos feels when the fish is lost. 

5* Do you have different feelings about Julio than you do about 
Carlos? Can you ex pl ai n why? look at the details Hemingway usee to dee* 
cribs each of the men, and look at what they say in the dialogue. Mist 
feelings About the man do these details arouse in us? 

6. Why was it necessary for Hemingway to give us so many details 
about catching the fish? 

7« Hemingway has shown us that he has several different feelings 
•bout deep sea fishing; his feelings are even more mixed and complex 
ttat are M oo r e h e a d'a feelings about the Great Barrier Beef. Identify as 
■may of taring tag's feelings as you can, and point out the details 
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in the essay that tauaad you to understand Ida feelings. 
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WETTING ASSIGNMENT 



It is not very often that the feelings we have about our experiences 
are cle^r-cut enough or simple enough that we can sum them up in one 
word* When we tell someone else about them* we feel very strongly 

°rjisgsisj^ or ffigysigg or thrilliQg won't 
cover the mixed feelings we have. Then, we must use a combination 
?. w £ . » f^ IErticularly* we must do the beet we can to provide the 
details that will allow someone else to understand the mixedfeeliiigs 
we had. 

Write a paper about an experience that gave you mixed feelings. 

to make your feelings clear to the reader tar telling him in detail 
what it was that caused you to feel the way you aid. 

.^g ain » concentrate, think back, make notes. Is there a scene you 
w *f t t -^-5f* der *? ■* e? **«•* he understand the scene in order to 
understand your feelings? (Stew much at the scene does Hamhnnray give 
WtHow important was the scene to understanding Hemingway's fael- 

Y W *° organise your paper around n sentence 

Uk% "I felt both frightened and disgusted, r ' or "1 



it, but 1 also feel a little of wh*t I did. 11 
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L8S90N FIVE * FOR YOU TO FIND 



In the papers we have written up to this point we have searched for 
a word or a combination of words that will describe our feelings: words 
like frightening, tx>ring« exciting, interesting, etc. We have used these 
words to help us decide which details we should include and which we 
should not include* We have also used these words to let our readers 
know what to expect-- so that they will know ahead of time that the details 
which follow are supposed to be exciting or boring or whatever they are 
supposed to be. 

Now, let f s make the job a little more difficult. Let's not give the 
readers a word as a due to the feelings we want them to feel and under- 
stand, Let us give them the feeling by means of the details alone. 

We must pick our details so that they all contribute to a feeling 
or a set of feelings, and then we will ask the other members of the 
class what feelings we have succeeded in creating in their minds. Of 
course, as we have found out before, our feelings are not usually so 
simple that they can be summed up in one word. If they could, that 
one word would do the job, and we wouldn't have to worry about details, 
80, ws shouldn't expect the other members of the dass to be able to 
come up with one word that will describe the fedings we were trying 
to convey. But they should be able to give us a word or a combination 
of words that will let us know that they are on the right track. And by 
discussing their reactions with them we will be able to determine how 
well we succeeded in conveying the fading we wanted to convey. 

First, however, let us look at how some professional writers have 
done the job we will try to do. Let us stud|y the details they gave us 
and aes if the dass oan agree on the fedings these writ er s were trying 
to get us to fed and un ders ta nd. 
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PiA BittUifta X 

In Imm ortal Poems of the English Language you will find John Keats's 
poem "To Autumn, " m theTast stanza Keats says, in effect, that 
everyone talks about what a great thing spring is, but that he likes the 
fell and has special feelings about it* He doesn't tell us what those 
fedings are: fastest^ he describee certain details he has noticed and 
expects us to understand Us fadings from the details he gives us. 



*•** «nd nmr th« qnwtlom that follow It. 




Mwr* oro tta« (one* of Spring? dy, itm or* thagrt 
ThMc not of than, than bust thy s»io too, «•» 
Wit barred clouds blocs tha soft-dying day. 

And touch the stubble^pltlne with roey hue; 
thin in a wailful choir the anell grm to noutr 
the riser eattowa, l?«ne aloft 
Or oinking as tho light win! Usee or dlee; 

And mi-grown Mb* loud bloat fToa hilly bourn; 
hedge-crickets aing; and now with troblo aoft 
*5 ****** ahiatloa frog a gaidoo-oroft; 

And gathering swell** twitter 3b the skies. 



1# ttoo ie Keats talking to in thin etanae—who ia "thou”? 

. 2* Can you find one word that will mm up ell of Ke ats'a 

about autaon? mr 



B h aorde that deeeribe Easts'# feelii*#. For each 

IS!? bt Ii t ^ r J<* a detail or a eeriee of detail# in the pom 

that gave you this feeling. 



, *• A t > oapare your Wet of word# with the word# ehoeeu ty other 'mm* 

JTf2uli c S5;*fttt t, “ 11 muu. tte sm «•» «» 

#- 

■Md Awedor. Kootbka'a pom "Child on Top of * QrMofcXM*." 

aRW ok m awu aw .* w**** mumm, &•.) 

. w. < * 



1* Do you t h i nk this child ia older or younger than you era? 

2« Are the feeling# the child he# the kind of feelinga you hawe 
may dayt Art they feelings you night hate had at cos that 
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(9h selection entitled "tbe Glimpse of Pathos" bp Albert Hub b ell 
beginning * • I mas eight or nine yurt old" and e n di ng % didn't 
even know whet 'vanilla' wee oalled." Printed in the |s LttkHC 
Mgaalne December 2* l$Ai, pegee 6&*6 4.) 



It that feeling# doe# Hubbell want u# to her# for the beg? Can 
gen find e einglo word or e combination of word# that will adaqpetelp 
deeoribe the## feeling#? 

2. Point out detail# in Hubbell'* deecriptictt of th# bog and tell 
whet feelings thejr arouse* 

3. Hhafr f##ling# did Hubbell hare about the Jukes befoae the ii *• 
eldent in the ice-c r a m and -candy«-atore? 

4. Diocusa with the olaaa the feelings tha bog had after the incident 
Can gen find a single word or e coaihbatlon of words that will adequately 
describe bis feelings? 



mmm assismomt 

Write a description of a scene or an incident you hare observed, 
tour Job ia to a#l#ct those details that will giva the reader a particular 
feeling about the experience* Tou, of course* Must know what word or 
words could be need to describe the feelings JttifclflB* MBftiftU 1 fir ^ 
t^riaif ate* fiat do not nee those words* Instead* give the reader the 
faellng without telling him what the feeling ia* 

After you have written the description* allow the other students in 
pour class to read its than tha teechar will ask th*at what faalinga the 
description wea supposed to comp* Discuss with the class how well pwi 
enoceeded in giving them the feeling# pen wanted to give t baa* Out thag 
suggest, ways in wMah pou could hare done a better Job of erecting the 
feeling? 



M PWT M ft IMtntinNT 
WU T1W J B w*U BWw» 

Shargri«*La is a tens that mmm tha nmM#w land of perfection* 
Bach off w to H ew h ie own Shaneri-lA tnokad acmewhere in 

tha back of hla mind* that sort of placa ia pour dhangri-la? la it the 
Big leek Candy Mountain^ where all of the rirere are IwMnade end babble 
gun grout on trees* or is it Xrewhon, where you ere perfectly free, lhere 
no one telle you to do this or not to do that? Ftriiape year fihengri-La 
la in the future* when you will be a maltirai HI entire with ten auto* 
mobUea. a edadia pool ee bdg ea a lake* and a Jet aliplaaa to take gum 
eft te names and films* VeakM fib la a akgpla eabda l» 
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lto«rrr*r it io, vbinmr it i»i «nd i*i*t«w it la, tall jour claaa- 
MfcH about jour Httufrii To. m &m it look liku? Kbit art tha 
tblngi you do thare? 
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imaat sn - m una m on m 



A feeling m all ham, Dora oft an than wa like to admit, la embarrasa- 
dent, and it ia not a foaling that mo usually lika to toll othar paopla 
about. Ha am usually anbazraaaad About tinea when no aado foola of cur- 
aolvao, and we would bo perfectly satisfied if our Mbe tr aaa lit g waontc 
disappeared fret tba tee of the uerth MMoH wmM Mr know Abort 



But our embarrassing aoawnts am really «wiaing, at loaat to othar 
paopla, and they can bo to ua too — after they am owr and dona with and 
wo can look back at than. Also, whan wo atop to think about it, othar 
paopla am not ao much different than wo am, and thay ham probably boon 
aabarraaaod for tho aama maaona wo ham. So thay oan ayapsthise with our 
eabarmamenb and bo wwiaad by it too. 

In this loaaon wa am going to write about an aafearmaalng moment. 

But wa will not bo concerned only with doocrlblng it in da ail In order 
that ease one alee can fool tho aafearmaaawot wo felt, wo will alao mnt 
to tall of tho incident in euch a way that tha reader will ha aaueed by it. 
In order to do thia wa ham to pick an aabamaaalng ament that ia far 
anough In tha past that wa can laugh at it ourselves. If it dosan't muse 
us, wo can't toll it in ouch a way aa to aako it anuaing to othar paopla. 

In order to get oom clues to how we oan do the Job, wo will look at 
Steptaea Laaoock'a deaorlgtlon of hia battlo with a bank. 



(Saa eelection entitled Ky Financial Camer" beginning "Mien I go 
into a bank I get rattled." and adding "I keep WT mmy In cash in 
ay trousera pocket and ayaaringo In ailmr dollam la a eook." trm 
IgUb Stajhao Leaoeok. OegyrigM 1990 by Dadd, Mead 

4 CCttDtfflTal 



gmoxsts 

1. Point out SQM Of the detaila which ahow ua how leeoook feels 
about dapoaltlng hie money. 

2. Point out aom of the detaila that ahow ua how ha foals About tho 
bank and tha paopla in tha bank. 

9. My did laacock uaa tha word rattled In the first paragraph rather 
than tha word eeabarreased ? 

4. How may detaila of what the hank actually leaked like does laa- 
eook giwet Miafe was mm laperteid in Mklag hi* eMarmeeed, tha benk 
or tha people in tha banlcf 

9. BUauaa with tha oIsm how t aa eook ahasa de t a i l a Mdt wmld shew 
m haw tha peoplo la tha bank isttlni Irta. 






# 
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I. Do you «ympathi** with L**oock'« •mbMTMimmt? Why? 
All yon iwitw H by tt? Whv? 



WRITING ASSIGNMENT 



Pick an embarrassing moment in your past; be sure that it is ter 
.enough in the past that you now think the indUtapt was (wnr. Describe 
ttefmleeigetha*’ the reader will he able to understand and sympathies 
fig w ie kirw i inwi and alee be amused by tt, 
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mam am* - i*m son topll mm 



Up totbis point our purpose in malting baa merely baa n to have 
oUiar people i understand , tha feelings we have had about our experiences. 
mbA we have discovered that tha baat way to wake tha reader understand 

*«*«■*• J** 111 * ^ in hia mind. So, we have bean 

PS? 1 ™!** 1 * "!** ef **" * re-creating in words the 

of tha aoRparianoa that eaueed us to have the feellnga Is the first 

pM O i # 



n feelings of liking or disliking are nixed 

** ***• about m oxpw^anca: we nay feel proud or 
5n ^ diataste or disgust. Con seq uen tly, when we 

MIX MBHabodar about the experience, we not only want that to under- 

m f 1 ?* ^ thm to Join us in liking or disliking 
whatever it is we are tailing than about. 11 



^ ^ M ?f?t Saturdays class pdoirto was a lot 

*"* ‘ ----- - should hove 



°f ftm, " but «• slso Mut to M 7 "X Utat It, ml X thlakw 
wore of thein. n 



JP t * w J r «« r Job i» not only to aak. tbo natter fool that 
tbajrtoa le (if that la teiatym an Mrltlag abont) ma fan, but yoa also 

Sn JSa^teSc*.!^ jm tan told Ida Amt It »I too tUak m ahouU 



Hist, we will look at hew a professional writer has done this Job. 




selection from ttfih Love 

was in the shower 
a* a* aer tv 




kgthlfig by John Crosl 
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EX ERCISE 

1> Assume you Uke Fabian (01 some other singer now popular with 
teenagers); would you choose differed details from those Crosby chose 
to describe him? Give examples. 

__ ?' .H* 0 ** llk * d p#bl » n »°uld you compere him to Medusa or a top? 
what might you compare him to? 

S. you Used Fabian, would you use the word racket to describe his 
accompaniment? What words might you chooae? 

4 * Even though you are . young, do you begin to agree with Crosby that 
yomig people shouldn’t be able to decide what load of music adults ie»» 
to listen to? Do you t h i nk adults have to listen to singers who singTor 
teenagers? Why did Crosby exaggerate? 

5. Is there any truth in Crosby's charge that today the revolt of 
young people is against music itself and language itself? 

6, Does Crosby think it is wrong to revolt agalust music and language? 
How can you tell one way or the other how he feels? Are music and 
language important? 

. , V Oo you think Crosby's exaggerations and his snide tone turn us 

against him so that we reject what as says? 



er|c 



WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

, . Thin k of an experience or a group of experiences you have had that 
left you with a strong feeling of liking or disliking. The fading must 
be strong enough that you want other people to share your nung or die - 
Uking.' Think through the details of the incident or tncirtasts in order to 
gscovw those details which gave you the fading of liking or 
Make notes of those details. ^ 

2. Think over these details and decide how you would tdl them to the 
other mem bers of your dase in such a way that they too will like or dislike 
whatever it is you are talking about. If you think ot more details, note 
th«m down. 

3* Think again about how you feel* If you are writing about something 
you dislike, are you angry, do you want to make fun of it, or are you dead 
serious? How can you make your readers understand these feelings? 



If you are writing about som 
it amuses you, because it is « ‘ 

think it is very i m p orta nt and 
u nde r s ta nd these feelings? 

4» Write your paper. 




you like, do you like it because 

ttP hiniini 
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LESSON SJQHT - OPUOONS 



In the last lesson we studied ways of conveying our attitudes toward 
an experience so that ether people will share our feeling about it. Our 
purpose in describing an experience is often— like yours in the last 
paper— to convince other people that they will like what we like; they will, 
we hope, agree with the opinion we express. But opinion a emetines Means 
More than just what we like or dislike. If you eay, for exwople, n X lose 
chocolate candy but 1 oen't eat it; I know it isn't good for ms," you are 
expressing a different kind of opinion. Can you see why it is different? 
tflhat is this kind of opinion based on? 

Wien we are trying to think what we ought to do, we often oust con- 
sider more than just what we like; we consider what ie wisest or best. 

Xf other people disagree with us about what is wisest to do— and they 
often may disagree— we do what you did in your last lessors: ex pl ai n our 
reasons for believing as we do; listen to other people's reasons for be- 
lieving as they do; and perhaps wake up our winds which course is best. 



Ton might be interested to see how people have tried to express this 
kind of opinion, perhaps to follow sons differing opinions on the sane 
question, Xn our American history one of the groups of people who had 
easy difficult decisions to make wars the Indians. They often disagreed 
Sfeetzt the beet policy to pursue end the proper attitude to take t<Mrd 
the white men. Here is a speech aade about 1862 by Chief Bad Cloud to a 
council of the Sioux tribes who were gathered to ooneider whether they 
should go on the warpath, these are Bed Cloud* words, as translated 
oy unarxee xseatnan, woo wee axso a sioux: 



(8ee selection beginning "Friends, * * • it ham been our Misfortune" 
end ending with "to be herded like the cattle of the white nan " 
from lalia n hmi aal Qgmb C bj*SUm by Charles Etstnan. P u blis h e d 
.by Little, Broun, and Oo., 1918. Boston. Pegs# 14rl5») 



1, Whit did Bod Cloud think th« Indians should do? 

2» Wat «m hi, maona? Bow did ha think idiita an had dacaind 
th* Indian,? that la tha "spirit tat*r"» My is it dacaitfhl? 

3. How doss ho fael about the things that ara Important to the "hit, 
an? What attitude don he suggnt toward tha shit, an and tha way H»»ar 
traat aaah atter? Mao ha tail# tha laddana ahat they auat do to be Ilka 
whlta an, ia ha daacrlfcdag astln* ha approo n of? Bow on yn tall? 
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4* Milch i ny of Ufa 3o*e he consider better? Mutt words tell you? 
How would he answer the question he asks at the end? Is this a reel 
question? 



Bed Cloud expressed an opinion he believed was right, but ’ It was not 
the only qpinlon held by Indians* Seme of the leaders of the tribse 
though he was wro^g, and believed ids pollcy woiild bring disaster* Here 
Is a speech made about the sane time by Spotted Tall, a very brave oObd nan 
of the Brule tribes 



V 



(See selection beginning "Hay, hay, hay! Alas, alas!" and 
... giro counsel as old nan!" trm Inilan Hero— ma Qreet Chief.. 
ISQft Charles Butman, Published hy Little, Broan^ sad Go., 1910. 
Boston Ifegts 35-36.) 



1* How does Spotted Tail disagree with Red Cloud on shat is boat to 
do? Wat does he roc comend? What reasons does ho give? 



2. Are his reasons more or leas convincing than Rad Cloud's? 

3. How is his description of the white nan different fraa Red Claud's? 



One of the most famous Sioux heroes of all is Sitting Bull, who also 
issed opinions about what the tribes should do. Hero is hia speeoh 
delivered at one of the some councils whore Rad Cloud and Spotted Tall 
SpOlM! : 




(See selection beginning "Behold, ny friends, the spring is come;" and 
aiding with "First kill mo, before you can take possession of mr father- 

SgjBjgtt SSAOxsA fldtftiM by Charlaa JfciaaH. % . 

l^Hshed by little, Brown, end Co., 1918. Boston. Age* 119-130.) 



KERCISES 






1. Does Sitting Stall agree with Red Cloud or with Spotted Tail? Dose 
give the same or different reaaons? 



v 2. Miat attitude dose he express toward the white nan's wey of life? 
Mttich words tell you? . 



3* M»t doee he think the Indian* should do? Mutt reason* doee he 
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three epeeohee, eaeh cue uipreielni an opinion, 
thinlc li Mt 
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5. Wiich of the speeches smh to you to explai n most 
the opinion it sets forth? Why? 



Whenever opinions differ shout tho best policy to follow, m have a 
pvoblini of deciding which opinion is wisest and best* Can we assume that 
all opinions are equally good? If not, c m we find any useful ways to tell 
a wise ©pinion from a foolish one? Reading the following selection may 
offer eon* suggestions. It is an account of an Indian council by a teite 
man who was present and noticed how the listeners decided which opinion to 
ace opt: 



(See selection beginning "The typical Indian ie always shown with a 
warbomnst . * and ending with "to back up his threats and fiery 



denunciations." from The Book of Woodcraft ini Mian Lore by Ernest 
Thompson Seton# Garden City, New lark : Doubla^, PaSiS Ooi 
1926. Pages 433-438* ) 



hebcises 

1. tey does the author tell you ao much about headdresses in the 
first part of the selection? 

2. In the description of the council, why did the first speaker teem 
effective to the author? 

3* What is surprising about the effect of the second speaker? 

4« What doaa this suggest to you about the way to evaluate different 
opinions? Hut makes a man’s opinion worth having? 



A9S2QMNT IOR SPEAKING 

As we have been discussing differing opinions and the problem of 
recognising a wise opinion, it may have occurred to you that among the 
. people you know are some whose opinions you pay little attention to, others 

teoee opinions you value and listen to. Think carefully about the people 
whose ideas you are usually willing to accept, and then see if you can 
think of one person whose opinions generally carry weight with yea. Now 
try to decide why you consider the opinions of this person valuable, and 
prepare to ex p la in your reasons in a brief speech. 

Nhen you have had a chance to prepare what you want to say, your 
teacher will divide the class into mail groups of four or five people, and 
la the group each of you may speak about the pireon whose opinions you rs~ 
•pact. When everyone has spoken, your group should select the spe s o h you 
th ink would be most interesting for the entire clues to hear; the speeches 
selected may be repeated for the class. In choosing the speech from your 
•roup, you may want to consider which speech prinaaivl mast clearly tea 
seasons far aoeeptiqg the opinions* ate white spsash mtes tea mate weteNSL 
palate about hoar to seseflteamM wtee apAteam* 
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RHETORIC OF THE SENTENCE 



If you have already read The Cal l of the Wild by Jack London 
you will recall that it Is the story of BucW a strong, handsome dog; 
stolen from his master in the States and sold to serve as a sled dog 
la Alaska during the mad days of the Yukon Gold Rush, Here he 
learns to toil in the traces, eventually earning his place as the 
leader of a team of hard-working doge. The story Is not only 
feiok*s story, however. Sometimes It Is the story of ell Ms teem- 
mates on the trail. The following para gr ap h s relate a oomplst# 
episode from the book. Read these paragraphs first for tire story. 
'Asn turn your attention to the questions tort follow. 






(For paragraph* g*a The Call 
gtorlea by Jack : London 

New Ac 
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EXER CISE 1 



1, Look carefully at the second paragraph of this excerpt. 

S, Change the verb in the first sentence of this paragraph from 
passive to active. What word will you have tol^as to. 
•uoject? 



H you were to name the subject of this paragraph in one word, 
what word would you choose? Doss this word stvs you a due 
to why London chose to make this first sentence passive? 



**** point of view doss Loudon want us to see the events 
from the point of view of toe drivers of from 
toe point of view of toe dogs? 



St is not very likely that Jack London deliberately decided to 
make toe first senteno* of this paragraph passive, nor is it likely 
hn de liberately decided that to* events in this paragraph should 
bsna^sdftom toe point of view of toe dogs. Once he had decided 
thath e_ wished to por<ny toe difficulties andtoe horrors of life in toe 
Monk from toe punt of view of toe living creetures who struggle for life 
totoseoM, he no longer had to think consciously about point of view or 
adive and pans ivs sentences. Once be really understood and really 
felt what it is like to be alive in tha cold and toe snow and to haveto 
acco mp l i s h difficult tasks like delivering toe he felt these 

wungs deeply end honestly, toe choice between . parttoular 

■eu enceacu.,^ passivebeoame automatic. Of course, evens 

*?£*!£* haa 25 n o c? M lcn s l1 y and it was necessary tor 
back ewer Ms work and revise it In order to be sura as 
t *THn g ni truth a&dtob* tort that hiwu 






hi had to know that making a sentence active or panivi affects tha point 
of view from which tha reader aaaa what ic happening, and therefore ha 
had to chack aach aantanca to maka aura that ha had choaan activa or 
paaaiva verba that would ha coaaUtaat with tha point of view, 

EXERCISE II 

ft. Look now at tha third paragraph. Point out tha aubjacta of tha firat 
flva aantanca® of this paragraph* What are tha aubjacta of tha next 
three sentences? Is London writing this incident from tha point of 
view of tha dogs as opposed to tha drivers, or is ha writing from tha * 
point of view of tha dogs and the dries rs as opposed to tha North? 

2. The next to tha last sentence in tha third paragraph is passive, If 
you turn it around, you will discover that thia sentence can aatilybe 
made active, but, either automatically or deliberately, London chose 
to make it passive. Can you think of any reason why he wanted this 
ssntence to be passive? Is Dave strong and healthy, a dog who doea 
things, or is Dave sick and wsak, a dog to whom things are being 
done? Xa thara a connection between the fact that Dave is dying and 
London's choice of a paaaive verb? 

Tha look we have taken at London's active and passive verbs in these 
two paragraphs reminds us that whan we write we have to notice whether 
our active and paaaiva verbs will have tha affect we want them to have. 

We have noticed that if we maka a verb passive, we change the subject of 
tha sentence, W e must remember that our choice of active and passive 
sentences and our choice of a aubjact has an sffact on the point of view 
from which the reader sees the events, and wa must learn how to choose 
the kind of verb that wiU maintain the point of view from which we went 

the render to see what la happening, 

« 

EXERCISE m 

You may recall a atudant paper about a shoestring which you rand in 
tha savanth grade. Part of it ia reprinted below. 

When I firat receivad this (shoestring) it was a magnifi- 
cent striking white, like the clouds on a warm spring day. 

It ia still striking, but it is now wrihklad and is a dark, 
dark black in the corners, Ik has withstood violent rain- 
storms* battering hailstorms, and massive snowstorms. It 
has been mauled, 

I. The last ssatenca is passive. If you were revising the paper, tortf 
you leave thia ssatenca as It is or would you make It aellve ? Would 
you make other changes la tha paragraph? 



I. m» »w» notw In diftw of your uhwl and b> triwnl 



KXKRdSE iv (Optional) 

|| | pap fy you bftfl WV&feMHX Iffaiob doecttbe* 
thing or «om« errant. 

U From whet point of view I * the thing dr the event noon? 

9» An you eetiafled tfaftt you obou the point of vinr from 
which you wanted the reader to •** what you deecribed? 

I* Art the active and pa— hat verba you oho— auudateBt with 
m point ok fiiwT 
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Bead the following e xcer p t from Gertrude Stein 1 * lecture* 

In America in which Mine Shun dteoueeee the question aScTthe 

tt carefully and be prepared to read it aloud 

(For excerpt* eee Lecture* in AmirfM by 
Gertrude Stein, publi *hed py tUndomBoueeu Inc., 
ofayright 1985 aad renewed 196L pp» tl44iS, 

Knar* are mt MBMMVMartB 
niiallil ", t *l iMj* lnAi|MMMr nMWi,.,." 
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EXERCISE I f 

% 

I* Tour teacliov will ask some of the members of the class to read 
Gertrude Stein's paragraph aloud* Can you daclda among yourselves 
how each sentence should be read aloud ? Are you able to t*U which 
sentences are questions even though there are no question marks? 

2* In spite of Miss Stein's arguments against punctuation would her 
paragraph have been easier to read if she had used commas, colons, 
semicolons, and question marks ? At what point would you as a 
reader like to have punctuation marks inserted? 

3* What is ths first question Miss Stsin asks in this paragraph? What ; 
Is the answer to this question? Has Miss Stein told us her answer to 
the question before she asks ths qusstion? Does she want us to find 

* our own answers to the question or does she want us to agree with 
her answer? 

4* Discuss with the rest of the class whsther you think Miss Stein makes 
her point more sharply and affectivsly by asking a question to which 
the answer ie obvious rather than by simply making a statement* 

A writer can use a question for comic effect, particularly when the 
answer to the question is obvious or absurd* In the following passage 
Mark Twain Is being somewhat unfair to James Fenimore Cooper because 
we all do foolish things at timos, and Fenimore Cooper was no different 
from the rest of us on that score* Twain is making fun of a foolish thing 
Cooper did, but, for the sake of exaggeration and humor, he ignores all 

of the thing* Cooper ever did that werenlt foolish* 

* 

Mark Twain felt very strongly that all good writing has to be based 
on careful and accurate observation, and he used a passage from The 
Deerslaver to poic out what happens when we do not observe accurately* 
Notice the questions Twain asks in the second and third paragraphs and s 
answer the questions about them that follow the excerpt* 

If Cooper had been an observer, his inventive faculty would have 
worked better; not more interestingly, but more rationally, more plaus- 
ibly* Cooper's proudest creations in the way of "situations" suffer 
noticeably from the absence of the observer's protecting gift* Cooper's 
eye was splendidly inaccurate* Cooper seldom saw anything correctly* 

He saw nearly all things as through a glass eye, darkly* Of course a 
man who cannot sse the commonest little everyday matters accurately is 
working at a disadvantage when ho is constructing * "situation* " In 
— Uw DesrsUysi tale Cooper has a stream which is fifty feet wide where 
It flams out «a lake; it pressntly narrows to twsnty as It ms seders 
- aA*qg far no givsu reaeon* and yst whsa a stream acts liks that ft ought 
is ha required to sS#M« itself* Fg at t se a p if ss Mstrths trig* M the 
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brook 1 * outlet from the lake he* suddenly shrunk thirty feet end become 
•■the narrowest pert* of the stream.'* Thi* shrinkage is not accounted 
for. The stream ha* bends in it, a sure indication that it has alluvial 
banka and cuts them; yet these bends are only thirty and fifty feet long. 

U Cooper had been a nice and punctilious observer he would have noticed 
that the bends were oftener nine hundred feet long than short of it. 

* * -i 

Cooper made the exit of that stream fifty feet wide, in the fir»t 

. place, for no particular reason; in the second place, he narrowed it to 

less than twenty to accommodate some Indians. He bends a "sapling" to 
the form of an arch over this narrow passage and conceals six Indians in 
Us foliage. They are "laying" for a settler 1 * scow or ark which is 
coming up the stream on its way to the lake; It is being hauled against 
the stiff current by a rope whose stationary end is anchored in the lake; 
gts rate of progress cannot be more than a mile an hour. Cooper de- 
scribes the ark, but pretty obscurely. In the matter of dimensions "it 
was littel more than a modern canal-boat. " Let us guess, then, that it 
was about one hundred and forty feet long. It was of "greater breadth 
than common. " Let us guess, then, that it was about sixteen feet wide. 
This leviathan had been prowling down bends which were but a third as 
long as itself, and scraping between banks., where it had only two feet 
of space to spare on each side. We cannot too much admire this miracle. 
A low-roofed log dwelling occupies "two-thirds of the ark's length"— a 
dwelling ninety feet Ibng and sixteen feet wide, let us say— a kind of - 
vestibule train. The dwelling has two rooms— each forty-five feet long 
and sixteen feet wide, let us guess. One of them is the bedroom of the 
Hotter girls, Judith- and Hatty; the other is the parlor in the daytime, at 
night it ie papa's bedchamber. The ark ie arriving at the stream's exit 
now, whose width has been reduced to less than twenty feet to accommo- 
date the Indians— eay to eighteen. There is a foot to spare on each side 
of the boat. Did the Indians notice that there was going to be a tight 
squeese there? Did they notice that they could make money by climbing 
down out of that arched sapling and just stepping aboard when the ark 
scraped by? No; other Indians would have noticed these things, but 
Cooper's Indians never notice anything. Cooper thinks they ars marvel- 
ous creatures for noticing, but hs was almost always in srrbr about his 
Indians. There was seldom a sane one among them. 

* The ark is one hundred and forty feet long; the dwelling is ninety 

feet long. The idea of the Indians is to drop softly and secretly from 
the arched sapling to the dwelling ae the ark creeps along under it at 
the rate of a mite an hoar, and butcher the fhmtty. It will take the ark 
a minute and a half to pass under. It will take the ninety foot dwelling 
a minute to pass under. Now, then, what did the six Indians do? It 
would take you thirty years to guess, and even then you would have to 
give it up, I believe. Therefore I will tell you what the Indians did. 

Their chief, a person of quite extraordinary intellect for a Cooper 
Indian, warily watched the canalboat as it squeesed along under him, * t « 
and when he aad got his calculations fined down exactly the right shade, 
ae he judged, he let go and dropped. And missed ft g house ! He missed 
o 
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the house and landed in the stern of the scow. It was not much of a fall* 
yet it knocked him silly* He lay there unconscious* If the house had 

been ninety-seven feet long he would have made the trio* The fault was 
.Cooper's not his. The error lay in the construction of the house* Cooper 
was no architect. 

© 

There still remained in the roost five Indians* Hie boat has passed 
under and is now out of th^ir reach* lot me explain what the five did— 
you would not be able to reason it out for yourself* No* l jumped for the 
boat, but fell in the water astern of it* Then No* Z jumped for the boat, 
but fell in the water still farther astern of it. Then No. 3 jumped for the 
boat, and fell a good way astern of it* Then No* 4 jumped for the boat, 
and fell in the water away astern* Then even No* 5 made a jump for the 
boat— for he was a Cooper Indian* In the matter of intellect, the differ- 
ence between a Cooper Indian and the Indian that stands in front of the 
cigar shop is not spacious* The scow episode is really a sublime burst 
of invention; but it does not thrill, because the inaccuracy of the details 
throws a sort of air of fictitious ness and general improbability over it* 
This comes of Cooper's inadequacy as an nboerves. 



EXERCISE II 



l* V/hen Twain asks “Did the Indians notice that there was going 
to be a tight squeese there ?” and “Did they notice that they could 
make money by climbing down out of that arched sapling and just 
stepping aboard when the ark scraped by?“ do we know the answer 
, before he tells us ? Has Twain specifically told us the answer to 
these questions before he asks them? How can we guess what the 
• answer wae before Twjtt* gives us the answer? Discuss with the 

class the clues to the answer that Twain has given us before he asks 
tbo questions* 

* 

\ • 

. ft. -When Twain ukl the question "Now, then, wh»t did the eix 
fa di»n« do?" do we know the anewer before he telle **? I* Twain 
f , right when h* *ay* "ft would taka roe tttxtr y«M* *»**••» ud *v*n 
. then you w««)d h»r. to gW* ft I h*lfor."> »hr did *w*in **k the 
'vv'-tfaaetioa *t ihU point? . 
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ts ri We have examined two kinds of questions that professional writers 
Ifcve used* The answer to the first kind of question has already been 
v.Md to ue by the writer, or else the mnswer to the question has been 
made obvious* The writer's purpose in asking this kind of question •: 
In the right one. and by telUaq us the answer ahead ef Mm* ha asskts* 
mm that w« will Mm la h^ JMsdnt wa Jaaiihat wa 

i lp8S»a wwar to the qpp li ap a aa ms so 
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space; T&fc a. on e «'epsr»ate down the 
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The second kind of question hms not been answered beforehand* It Is 
asked to arouse our interest in what the answer will be; it is asked to 
create suspense* 

The second kind of question is used in Kipling's "Denny Denver. " 

The first stansa of that ballad begins with a question: 

••What are the bugles Mowin' for ? " said Files -on- Parade. 

11 To turn you out. to turn you out, " the Cblor-Sergeant said* 

••What makes you look so white* so white?” sail Files-on-Parade* 
•Tm dreadin* what I've got to watch, •• the Color-Sergeant said* 

••For they're bangin' Danny Denver, you can 'ear the Dead March play. 
The regiment's in 'ollow square— they're bangin' him today: 

They've taken of his buttons off an' cut his stripes sway* 

Ant* they're bangin' Danny Denver in the morning " 

And it is not until toe Color-Sergeant answers too questions of Files-r 
on-parade that we learn whs* la h app enin g to Danny Denver* 

EXERCISE HI (Optional) 

U Write a short papeT in which you begin with a question end then 
answer the question* 

2. Writ. . abort p*H> that soda with a .uwition to which you have 

already supplied tbs answer. V : 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . . . ■■ ■ - . . 
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When we form a eentence conjunction it-le possible to connect the.- 
two sentence* that have been joined witba conjunction. You have learned 
iihat some of these conjunctions are and, but, or, nor, for, yet, udio. 
When we decide to use a sentence conjunction we bust .Iso decide which 
ef theae conjunctions we wilt use. They ail diObr- in meaning and are 
need to connect different’ hind, of Ideas. In thin lesson we will b« con« 
horned only with tbs diOoryuo. betw..n*gd and jWb and mi will attempt 
! to dacid. *r. - chhOff ^h 
JStftwo sentence.,, . n0 , nv,:' vv.- j.:?*' 
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Three paragraphs from The CaU of ths Wild ars reproduced below, 
bat fo place of the and or Net tost JackTcSos. used to coaaset two ssa- 
kiESf, tosrs is a blank space. 



'% t * 
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k Carefully read the aaataaco. on both aidsa ot each aumbered 
aHaak ifM*. Thau a* . *•!•»*• aheet 
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numbers end write the word and or the word but according to which 
one seems to fit best, in each of the blank spaces, (Do ngt write on 
the unit itself, ) Be prepared to defend your choice, 

2, Compare the word you chose with the words other students 
chose and discuss with them the reasons for your choice, 

9, Look back at the excerpt from The Call of the Wild that was 
printed earlier in this unit and compare the worS you chose to 
the words London chose. Discuss any differences you find with the 
rest of the class. 



It was a hard trip, with the mail behind them, (1) the 
heavy work wore them down. They were short of weight and in poor 
condition when they made Dawson, and should have had a ten days* or 
a week’s rest at least, {2) in two days* time they dropped down 
the Yukon bank from the BarracSs, loaded with letters from the out- 
side, The dogs were tired, the drivers grumbling; (3) to make 
matters worse, it snowed every day. This meant a son trail, great- 
er friction on the runners, and heavier pulling for the dogs; yet the 
drivers were fair through it all, and did their best for the animals. 



Each night, the dogs were attended to first. They ate before 
the drivers ate, (4) no man sought his sleeping robe till he had 

seen to the feet of the dogs he drove. Still, their strength went down. 
Since the beginning of the winter they had travelled eighteen hundred 
miles, dragging sleds the whole weary distance; (5) eighteen 
hundred miles will tell upon the toughest. Buck stood it, keeping 
his mates up to their work and maintaining discipline, though he, too 
was very tired, Billee cried and whimpered regularly in his sleep 
each night, Joe was sourer than ever, (8) Sol-leks was unap- 
proachable, blind side or other side. 



(7) it was Dave who suffered most of all. Something 
had gone wrong with him. He became more morose and irritable, 

(S) when camp was pitched at once made his nest, where his 
driver fed him. Once out of the harness and down, he did not get 
on his feet again till harness -up time in the morning. Sometimes, 
in the traces, when jerked by a sudden stoppage of the sled, or by 
Straining to stop it, he would cry out with pain* The driver examin- 
ed him, (0) could find nothing. All the drivers became interest- 

ed in his case, Theytalkedit over at mealtime, and over their last 
pipes before going to bed, (10) one night they held a consultation. 
He was brought from his nest by the fire and was pressed and prod- 
ded till he cried out many times. Something wes wrong inside, (H) 

thi * could locate no m could not make it out*. 
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EXERCISE n 







jr " Examine a paper you have written. Mark all the place* where you 
j^va uied and o r but to make a sentence conjunction* Aleo mark the 
: graces where you, might have joined a sentence conjunction with and or 

.• .* jg* but did not* Make notes deihnding the choices you have made or * * 
.. •>'. adSee ex p l ai ning any changes you would like to make now* 




